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VI^.    THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  COUNTY  SYSTEM  OF 

EXPERT  SUPERVISION;  INCLUDING  SUBURBAN, 

VILLAGE,  AND  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


ALBERT  S.  COOK 
Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Baltimore  County,  Towson,  Md. 


I  shall  attempt  to  present  in  the  brief  space  allotted,  the  main 
points  in  the  development  of  a  system  of  expert  supervision  in  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  believing  that  our  experience  in  this  "special  case" 
may  have  some  bearing  on  the  important  problem  of  determining  the 
most  effective  plan  of  county-school  organization,  administration,  and 
supervision. 

In  Maryland,  the  county  is  the  unit;  for  all  purposes  of  school 
administration  the  county  is  a  municipality.  The  county  board  of 
education  (oflScially  designated  "The  Board  of  County-School  Com- 
missioners") is  composed  of  either  three  or  six  members,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  the  terms  of  one-third  of  the 
members  expiring  every  two  years.  This  county  board  of  education 
has  entire  control  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  county,  except  that  of 
fixing  the  tax  rate  for  schools.  The  tax  rate  is  fixed,  beyond  a  certain 
state  minimum,  by  elected  officers  who  have  charge  of  the  other  govern- 
mental functions,  but  the  County  Board  of  Education  has  entire  con- 
trol of  all  expenditures  for  public  education.  By  this  organization  the 
principle  that  the  strong  must  help  the  weak  is  applied  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  county  funds,  just  as  it  is  applied  in  practically  all  of  the  states 
in  the  apportionment  of  state  school  funds.^  In  other  words,  the  state 
and  county  appropriations  for  schools  are  distributed  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  according  to  the  needs  of  the  respective  communities 
of  the  county,  without  special  regard  to  the  tax-paying  ability  of  the 
various  communities.  This  brief  statement  is  necessary  in  order  to 
show  how  a  county  system  of  supervision  is  possible  in  Maryland. 

Baltimore  County  has  an  area  of  630  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  123,000,  and  is  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  Baltimore  City. 
There  are  in  the  county,  in  round  numbers,  fifty  one-teacher  schools, 

^  See  Cubberley,  School  Funds  and  Their  Appropriation. 
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fifty  two-teacher  schools,  and  forty-five  schools  having  from  three  to 
forty-nine  teachers.  The  larger  schools  are  mainly  in  the  belt  almost 
surrounding  Baltimore  City,  and  are  easily  reached  by  trolley  from 
the  city.  The  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  and  several  consolidated 
schools  are  almost  entirely  in  strictly  rural  communities. 

In  the  year  1900  the  supervisory  force  consisted  of  a  superintendent 
and  assistant  superintendent,  having  the  usual  administrative  duties 
of  a  county  superintendent,  and,  in  addition,  having  the  financial  and 
clerical  work  involved  in  accounting  for  all  expenditures  on  the  schools. 
These  two  officials  visited  each  school  twice  a  year,  each  devoting  about 
one  hundred  of  the  two  hundred  days  the  schools  were  open  to  the  work. 
No  more  was  possible.  The  principal  of  each  school  was  a  teaching 
principal,  responsible  at  all  times  for  a  class,  and  therefore  able  to  do 
only  the  administrative  work  of  the  school,  with  no  time  for  grade 
supervision. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  six  members,  including  farmers, 
merchants,  and  other  men  of  affairs,  soon  came  to  see  the  necessity  for 
more  money  and  better  supervision.  The  first  step,  after  two  years, 
was  the  employment  of  a  clerk  and  stenographer.  This  gave  the 
superintendent  and  assistant  more  time  for  visiting  schools.  Members 
of  the  board  were  taken  with  these  two  officials  on  their  tours  of  school 
inspection  just  as  often  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  board  might  see 
and  understand  what  it  was  possible  to  do  to  help  the  schools  even  in 
two  short  annual  visits,  and  the  importance  of  better  supervision  was 
constantly  kept  before  them. 

In  the  meantime  a  campaign  for  better  schools  and  more  money  for 
schools  was  quietly  but  persistently  kept  up,  in  order  to  develop  a  strong 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  improved  schools.  Local  teachers'  meetings 
conducted  by  the  superintendent  were  organized  in  all  sections  of  the 
county  in  190 1 ;  in  these  meetings  the  teachers  became  better  acquainted 
with  one  another  and  with  the  superintendent.  A  year  or  two  later 
these  local  meetings  were  conducted  by  principals  of  the  larger  schools, 
and  in  the  rural  communities  by  principals  of  two-teacher  or  larger 
schools  who  were  able  and  willing  to  do  so,  and  the  superintendent 
organized  a  "Monthly  Saturday  Round  Table  for  Principals  of  the 
Larger  Schools  and  Leaders  of  Teachers'  Meetings,"  to  which  a  limited 
number  of  other  teachers  was  admitted  by  special  permission.    This 
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was,  of  course,  an  optional  meeting,  but  the  local  meetings  in  the  larger 
schools  were  not  optional  and  school  was  closed  on  Friday  at  two  o'clock 
once  a  month  for  the  purpose;  in  the  rural  communities  the  teachers  of 
adjoining  schools  could  close  schools  at  noon  to  attend,  or  continue 
teaching,  if  they  could  not  attend. 

The  first  impetus  for  improved  schools,  better  teaching,  and  con- 
sequently better  salaries,  thus  came  through  these  meetings,  through 
the  teachers  themselves. 

To  bring  the  community  in  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  the  schools, 
parents'  meetings  and  civic  organizations  of  men  and  women  were 
addressed  by  members  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  superintendents. 
No  invitation  to  address  these  meetings  was  declined  it  if  was  at  all 
possible  to  be  present,  and  it  nearly  always  was  possible. 

The  needs  of  the  schools  were  thus  constantly  kept  before  the  public 
by  interested  citizens,  teachers,  the  school  authorities,  and  the  local 
press.  Portions  of  annual  reports  containing  the  plans  of  the  Board 
and  reprints  of  addresses  made  were  mailed  to  a  selected  list  of  four 
thousand  citizens.  These  lists,  made  by  the  principal  of  each  school, 
contained  one-fifth  as  many  names  of  citizens,  not  necessarily  patrons 
of  the  schools,  as  there  were  pupils  in  the  local  school.  The  public 
was  thus  taken  into  the  Board's  confidence,  and  the  lines  along  which 
improvements  were  contemplated  were  known  a  year  or  two  in  advance 
Some  plans  were  necessarily  modified,  while  others  waited  several  years 
for  favorable  public  sentiment  to  develop.  Every  movement  toward 
improved  schools  began  in  a  small  way  in  a  few  schools.  The  plan 
was  tried  and  modified  to  suit  conditions  and  then  gradually  extended 
to  other  communities  where  conditions  seemed  favorable.  Growth  was 
slow,  but  on  a  sure  foundation,  and  no  backward  step  was  taken. 

The  Board  of  Education  was  able  to  begin  improvements  in  a  few 
favorable  localities  through  financial  aid  from  the  patrons  of  the  schools. 
Domestic  science  began  by  the  employment  of  a  part-time  teacher  for 
one  year  by  the  patrons  of  a  large  school  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Board  would  take  over  the  work  the  following  year,  if  successful. 
The  women's  clubs  of  a  few  other  communities  asked  the  Board  to 
extend  the  work  to  their  schools.  Manual  training  was  begun  at  about 
the  same  time  in  a  similar  way.  Farmers'  clubs  and  granges  began 
to  urge  improvements  in  the  rural  schools.     Consolidation  of  schools 
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began  and  an  agricultural  high  school,  a  long-cherished  project  of  two 
of  the  older  farmers'  clubs  of  the  county,  was  revived  in  earnest,  and 
finally  in  1909,  became  an  established  fact. 

Sentiment  for  better  school  buildings,  better  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing, better  sanitary  arrangements,  was  easily  aroused.  "The  modern 
school  must  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  school  as  the 
modern  home  is  to  the  purposes  of  the  home"  was  our  slogan. 

All  of  these  movements  for  school  improvement  helped  one  another, 
but  the  main  purpose,  better  supervision,  was  kept  constantly  before 
the  Board,  illustrated  by  examples  from  the  business  world,  and  from 
their  own  private  business.  Why  take  so  much  time  on  this  phase  of 
the  problem  ?  Because  there  can  he  no  real  progress  without  the  force  of 
a  strong  public  sentiment  for  better  schools  back  of  it.  This  is  the  most 
important  single  principle  that  the  school  administrator  must  keep  in 
mind,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  To  forget  it  is  fatal;  illustrations 
of  fatality  are  before  us  constantly.  Constructive  work  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  improvement  of  schools  is  not  possible  in  a  community  that 
does  not  want  better  schools;  but  there  is  always  some  community  in 
every  coimty,  I  believe,  that  is  ready  for  a  little  progress,  and  that  com- 
munity should  be  the  administrator's  point  of  attack. 

More  and  better  supervision  of  schools  was  needed  in  Baltimore 
County;  how  was  it  to  be  secured  ?  The  first  problem  for  us  might  be 
stated  thus:  the  teaching  principal  with  administrative  duties  and  expert 
grade  supervision  v.  the  non-teaching  principal  with  administrative 
and  supervisory  duties.  To  have  adopted  the  latter  plan  in  twenty  of 
our  larger  schools  averaging  ten  teachers  each  would  have  required 
twenty  additional  teachers  costing  approximately  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  and  reaching  only  a  small  percentage  of  our  schools.  It  has 
been  my  observation,  too,  that  by  the  latter  plan,  as  it  works  out  in 
many  city  systems,  the  non-teaching  principal  with  administrative 
and  supervisory  duties,  comes  more  and  more  to  be  an  administrative 
officer,  with  less  and  less  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  real  constructive 
grade  supervision.  There  are  many  notable  exceptions,  no  doubt,  in 
every  large  school  system,  the  more  notable  because  they  are  exceptions. 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  years  of  observation  and  visitation  of 
schools  in  various  cities,  expert  grade  supervision  is  the  most  difficult, 
as  well  as  the  most  necessary  aid  to  good  teaching  to  be  secured  in  any 
system  of  schools.     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  plan  for  a  beginning  in  grade 
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supervision  was  within  our  reach,  and,  as  the  first  four  grades  contained 
many  more  pupils  than  the  four  higher  grades,  in  September,  1905, 
an  expert  in  primary  work  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades. 
She  began  work  in  the  first  grade  of  nine  of  our  larger  suburban  schools. 
After  visiting  these  schools  with  me,  and  studying  conditions  for  two 
weeks,  the  supervisor  arranged  to  meet  the  twenty-three  first-grade 
teachers  in  one  of  our  schoolrooms  on  the  second  and  fourth  Friday 
afternoons  of  each  month,  to  outline  work,  and  to  suggest  how  to  plan 
all  phases  of  primary  work — language,  reading,  number,  nature-study, 
stories,  games,  physical  activities,  and  seat  work.  The  supervisor  then 
visited  each  of  these  teachers  twice  in  three  weeks,  spending  more  or 
less  time  with  each  teacher  as  circumstances  required.  On  the  first 
Saturday  of  each  month  an  optional  meeting  for  all  first-grade  teachers 
of  the  county  was  held  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  work  in  these 
schools.  Practically  all  the  teachers  invited  came  to  these  meetings. 
The  work  in  the  first  grade  progressed  so  well  that  on  November  17, 
1905,  the  ten  second-grade  teachers  in  these  schools  were  taken  in  as  a 
new  group.  In  January,  1906,  eleven  schools  were  added,  with  thirteen 
first-grade  and  ten  second-grade  teachers.  In  all  fifty-six  teachers  and 
about  twenty-five  hundred  children  were  reached  during  the  first  year. 
During  the  second  year,  twenty-six  schools  were  represented  in  the 
work  undertaken,  with  ninety-four  teachers,  forty-six  in  charge  of  the 
first  and  second  grades,  and  forty-eight  in  charge  of  the  third  and  fourth 
grades.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held  regularly  on  the  first  and  fourth 
Friday  afternoons  of  each  month.^  The  purpose  of  the  meetings  was 
to  create  a  stronger  professional  spirit,  to  develop  and  discuss  various 
phases  of  the  course  of  study,  to  present  lesson  plans,  and  to  give  definite 
aid  along  any  line  suggested  by  the  teachers. 

Daily  classroom  visits  were  made,  observing,  teaching,  and  testing 
the  classes  as  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  Conferences  were  held 
after  dismissal  of  classes,  either  with  the  individual  teacher  visited,  or 
with  groups  of  teachers,  and  the  subject-matter  and  method  of  work 
as  presented  were  discussed. 

The  Board  during  this  second  year  appointed  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient primary  teachers  as  substitute  teacher.  Part  of  her  work  was  to 
relieve  the  grade  teacher  for  a  day,  so  that  a  day's  visit  to  another  school 
might  be  made.    The  substitute  spent  a  day  with  a  teacher,  previous. 

'  First  published  Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Primary  Grades. 
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to  her  visiting  day,  becoming  acquainted  with  her  work,  giving  her 
help  in  lesson  plans,  management  of  class,  drawing  and  hand-work, 
then  taking  the  day's  work  in  the  teacher's  absence. 

In  September,  1908,  a  Grammar-Grade  Supervisor  was  appointed. 
She  began  work  with  three  groups  of  teachers,  meeting  two  of  the  groups, 
fifth  grade  and  sixth  grade,  at  the  town  office,  and  a  group  of  rural- 
school  teachers  at  a  rural  school  centrally  located  in  their  district. 
There  were  about  twenty-five  teachers  in  each  of  these  groups  so  that 
the  work  of  about  seventy-five  classrooms  was  influenced.  This  organi- 
zation of  the  work  continued  for  two  years. 

In  September,  19 10,  the  Seventh-Grade  Group  was  organized,  and 
in  September,  191 1,  the  Eighth-Grade  Group.  In  all,  the  Grammar- 
Grade  Supervisor  had  five  groups  of  teachers,  averaging  twenty-five 
each.  The  number  of  afternoon  meetings  of  each  group  with  the 
supervisors  was  gradually  reduced  from  one  or  more  a  month  to  five 
stated  meetings  a  year;  but  the  supervisors  may  call  any  small  group 
of  teachers  to  a  three  o'clock  meeting  not  oftener  than  once  a  month 
for  any  one  teacher.  In  practice,  no  teacher  attends  such  a  meeting 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year;  many,  none  at  all. 

The  extreme  limit  for  good  grade  supervision  for  one  grade  super- 
visor is  one  hundred  teachers.  As  this  limit  was  reached  and  passed 
in  191 1,  and  as  we  were  requiring  help  from  the  supervisors  in  other 
groups  of  teachers,  the  problem  of  an  addition  to  our  supervisory  force 
confronted  us.  Either  an  additional  expert  supervisor  for  some  of  the 
intermediate  grades  between  second  and  sixth  could  be  provided,  or 
one  of  the  most  efficient  grade  teachers  in  the  primary  and  gramimar 
grades  might  be  chosen  to  assist  each  of  the  two  supervisors.  After 
a  thorough  consideration  of  this  problem  for  more  than  a  year  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  supervisors,  and  superintendents,  for  we  saw 
the  problem  far  ahead,  we  unanimously  decided  for  the  teacher  assistant. 
Each  supervisor  was  permitted  to  choose  her  assistant,  and  in  each 
case  an  exceptionally  strong  teacher  was  chosen,  naturally;  but  also 
a  teacher  who  was  especially  strong  in  some  phase  of  the  work  where 
the  supervisor  needed  most  help  herself;  in  one  case,  music;  in  the  other, 
industrial  arts.  Both  of  these  teachers  assist  in  the  various  kinds  of 
office  and  field  work,  and  the  supervisors  have  an  expert  stenographer 
three  weeks  out  of  every  four;  the  other  week  of  the  stenographer's 
time  is  given  to  extra  work  in  the  office  of  the  superintendents. 
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Beginning  in  19 10,  the  superintendent  organized  an  all-day  meeting 
five  times  a  year  for  one-teacher  rural  schools.  These  meetings  were  in 
a  measure  preparing  the  way  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  super- 
visor in  this  field.  As  programs  for  such  meetings  are  not  often  found 
in  print,  I  present  a  typical  one  here  with  explanatory  notes  following: 

TowsoN,  Maryland 
April  20,  191 1 
To  the  Teachers  of  the  One-Teacher  Schools: 

The  fourth  meeting  of  your  group  will  be  held  at  300  N.  Charles 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Friday,  April  28,  at  9:30  a.m.  Delay  in 
arrival  of  a  few  will  delay  the  work  of  the  group,  so  please  be  prompt. 

The  topics  for  the  day  will  be— 

I.    Report  on  sets  of  pupils'  papers  handed  in  at  the  last  meeting  and  a 
discussion  of  your  report  on  work  done  during  the  month  by  the  Superin- 
tendent.   30  minutes. 
II.    The  Reading  Assignment.    45  minutes.    By  Miss  Tall. 

In  preparation  for  this  read  carefully  "Reading  and  Literatiure"  intro- 
duction, pp.  218-21  in  the  Course  of  Study.  Come  prepared  to 
take  notes. 

III.  Singing  of  songs  suitable  for  one-teacher  schools.    30  minutes.    Con- 
ducted by  a  Grammar-Grade  teacher. 

IV.  {a)    What  "community  work"  have  you  done  since  our  last  meeting? 
(&)     What  school  or  home  garden  work  have  you  initiated  since  the 

last  meeting  ?  (Replies  in  answer  to  roll-call  during  the  meeting.) 
45  minutes. 
V.  Chap,  xi,  pp.  205-33,  of  Foght,  The  American  Rural  School.  60  minutes. 
Study  this  chapter  with  special  reference  to  your  own  school  community, 
remembering  that  the  older  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  school  only  for 
part  of  the  year,  or  even  not  in  school  at  all,  have  a  claim  on  the  school 
and  should  be  helped  by  the  school.  Your  efficiency  and  the  efficiency 
of  your  school  will,  in  the  near  future,  be  judged  by  your  ability  to 
undertake  and  carry  out  all  the  activities  that  a  modem  rural  school 
stands  for.  We  shall  begin  to  organize  clubs  early  in  the  Fall  term. 
Mr.  Crocheron  will  outline  a  plan  of  procediure. 

VI.  Report  on  "Domestic  Science  in  a  Rural  School."     15  minutes.     Miss 

Mabel  E.  Stanton,  Loreley.  Read  again  Miss  Stanton's  article,  p.  29 
of  the  April  Atlantic  Educational  Journal. 

VII.  Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Literature.    30  minutes 
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Four  and  a  half  hours  of  work  are  planned,  including  1 5  minutes 
for  a  rest  period  in  the  afternoon.  The  sessions  will  be  from  9:30  to 
12:00,  and  from  1:00  to  3:00,  providing  everyone  is  on  time. 

I  should  like  all  the  teachers  to  bring  lunches.  Coffee  will  be  pro- 
vided, and  we  will  arrange  a  luncheon  table  in  the  room,  and  illustrate 
how  the  pupils  of  a  one-teacher  school  might  have  luncheon  together 
daily. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  S.  Cook,  Superintendent. 

The  assignment  for  Topic  1,  made  at  the  meeting,  six  weeks  before,  was 

Bring  with  you — 

(i)  One  set  of  papers  in  language,  grades  1-3. 

(2)  One  set  of  papers  in  arithmetic,  grades  4-8. 

(3)  One  set  of  papers  in  spelling,  grades  3-6. 

By  a  set  of  papers  is  meant  a  paper  from  each  member  of  a  grade  present 
when  the  work  was  given. 

Important. — ^All  work  must  be  done  on  the  6X9  pencil  paper,  with  lead 
pencil.  The  subject,  grade,  and  school  must  be  placed  on  each  paper  for 
identification. 

For  Topic  III,  the  assignment  was — 

Bring  a  list  of  the  songs  that  your  pupils  sing  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
school  work. 

Topic  IV.  We  permitted  "Commimity  Work"  to  include  any  activity 
of  pupils  or  teacher  that  tended  to  bring  the  home  and  school  into  closer 
relationship,  from  the  teacher's  visit  to  a  parent,  to  the  organization  of  a  corn 
club. 

Topic  V.  Mr.  Crocheron  is  the  principal  of  our  Agricultural  High  School, 
and  through  this  school  the  com  clubs  were  organized  and  their  activities 
directed. 

For  Topic  VII  the  Committee  on  Literature  selected  stories  and  poems 
suitable  by  grades  for  the  first  three  grades  of  a  one-teacher  school. 

During  this  meeting  we  also  worked  out  a  plan  for  having  the  children 
eat  their  lunches  together  during  the  first  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
noon  recess.  This  plan  has  been  worked  out  very  successfully  in  all  our 
rural  schools. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Miss  Lida  Lee  Tall,  our  supervisor  of  grammar 
grades,  had  charge  of  Topic  II.  At  other  meetings  Miss  Isobel  David- 
son, supervisor  of  primary  grades,  assisted  in  presenting  some  one 
definite  phase  of  subject-matter.    In  this  way  much  help  was  given  by 
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experts  where  help  was  most  needed.  You  will  notice,  too,  that  one 
principal,  one  grade  teacher,  and  one  rural  teacher  assisted  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  may  as  well  say  here  as  at  any  other  point  that  the  one  best 
thing  in  all  our  supervisory  group  meetings  is  the  help  that  the  group 
gets  from  its  own  members  who  are  especially  strong  in  one  or  more 
phases  of  school  work.  The  fundamental  conception  of  our  supervision 
is  to  bring  to  each  member  of  the  group  the  collective  strength  of  all 
its  members,  and  to  each  group,  through  the  supervisors,  or  through 
individual  members  of  the  group,  the  collective  strength  of  all  the 
groups,  in  so  far  as  this  may  apply  to  their  work.  In  other  words, 
co-operation  for  professional  growth,  both  by  giving  and  receiving  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  supervisors,  is  our  aim. 

In  September,  191 1,  two  new  supervisory  groups  were  formed, 
composed  (a)  of  the  principals  of  all  the  two-teacher  rural  schools,  and 
(b)  of  the  assistant  teachers  in  all  the  two-teacher  rural  schools.  The 
work  in  these  groups  was  planned  by  the  supervisor  of  grammar  grades 
and  the  supervisor  of  primary  grades,  respectively,  and  four  all-day 
meetings  were  held,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  close  these  schools  for  a  half- 
day  meeting  because  of  the  distance  from  the  place  of  meeting.  As 
each  of  these  groups  contained  fifty  teachers,  they  were  divided  into 
two  sections  this  year;  this  will  also  be  done  with  the  one- teacher  rural 
group  of  fifty. 

A  plan  which  the  Board  has  had  under  consideration  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  was  announced  in  September,  191 2.  A  supervisor  of 
rural  schools  was  appointed.  The  delay  was  in  part  due  to  the  difficulty 
in  securing  a  man  properly  equipped  for  the  work  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  school  situation  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  county. 
We  wanted  a  man  who  knew  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  well 
enough  to  be  an  excellent  grade  supervisor,  but  who  had  grown  up  in  a 
rural  community,  and  had  taught  in  a  one-teacher  rural  school.  The 
Board  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  who  had  taught 
a  one- teacher  school  in  1900,  and  had  passed  through  the  various  posi- 
tions as  principal  up  to  the  principalship  of  one  of  our  largest  schools; 
who  had  then  gone  to  teach  in  the  Speyer  School,  New  York,  taken  a 
Bachelor's  degree  and  diploma  in  teaching  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  had  then  returned  to  organize  one  of  our  largest  schools 
in  a  new  suburban  district.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  qualifications  of  a  man  for  this  special  work. 
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The  Rural-School  Supervisor  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  study 
of  rural-school  problems,  and  will  assist  in  their  solution  in  Baltimore 
County.  The  first  year  will  be  devoted  in  the  main  to  some  of  the 
more  isolated  one-teacher  schools  and  their  problems,  coming  into  close 
touch  with  parents,  pupils,  and  teachers,  with  a  view  to  securing  unity 
in  the  fundamentals  of  school  work,  and  making  a  beginning  in  organizing 
the  rural  schools  for  rural  life. 

Beginning  with  September,  191 2,  therefore,  every  teacher  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  Baltimore  County  became  a  member  of  a  super- 
visory group  of  not  over  thirty-five  teachers,  and  all  but  two  of  the 
thirteen  groups  are  in  charge  of  a  grade  supervisor  who  visits  the  teachers 
of  that  group,  assisted  by  any  member  of  the  teaching  or  supervisory 
corps  who  can  do  especially  well  the  thing  needed  to  be  done.  The 
other  groups  will  for  the  present  be  visited  by  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent, but  the  grade  supervisors  and  others  will  assist  in  planning 
and  conducting  the  work  of  these  group  meetings,  as  heretofore.  The 
superintendent  will  aim  to  visit  every  school  in  the  county  for  inspection 
once  during  the  year. 

The  work  in  home  economics  has  grown  to  include  the  girls  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  some  of  the  two-teacher  schools 
and  the  three-teacher  and  larger  elementary  schools,  and  is  continued 
through  the  four  years'  course  in  our  five  high  schools.  A  supervisor 
gives  all  of  her  time  to  this  work,  assisted  by  seven  special  teachers  of 
domestic  science,  and  about  sixty  grade  teachers  who  teach  sewing  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  imder  her  direction.  A  beginning  in  the  organi- 
zation of  domestic-science  clubs  for  rural  girls  in  and  out  of  the  rural 
schools  will  be  continued  under  her  direction.  The  supervisor  of  manual 
training  has  been  relieved  of  teaching  a  class  three  days  a  week  for  the 
past  few  years  so  that  he  may  look  after  the  work  with  the  boys  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  and  of  the  five  high  schools.  He  is 
assisted  by  six  special  manual-training  instructors.  The  domestic- 
science  and  manual-training  teachers  travel  from  school  to  school  on 
a  weekly  schedule,  taking  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  class  at  the 
same  hour,  so  far  as  practicable.  There  is  no  other  supervision  of 
special  subjects  except  through  the  grade  supervisors  and  their  teacher 
assistants. 

The  entire  cost  for  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  three  grade 
supervisors  (primary  grades,  grammar  grades,  and  rural  schools),  the 
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two  special  supervisors  (home  economics  and  manual  training),  and  the 
two  teacher  assistants  is  less  than  the  cost  of  having  non-teaching,  or 
part-time  teaching  principals  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  our  larger 
schools;  the  administrative  work  of  our  principals  has  become  more 
efficient,  and  the  work  of  the  grade  tea^chers  as  well  as  of  most  of  the 
rural  teachers  is  conducted  under  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  expert 
supervisors. 

Some  time  after  the  passage  of  a  state  law  providing  for  two  grade 
supervisors  in  coimties  where  the  number  of  teachers  exceeds  one 
himdred  and  fifty,  and  one  additional  supervisor  for  every  additional 
one  hundred  teachers,  the  following  statement  of  what  the  supervision 
in  Baltimore  County  has  aimed  to  do  was  prepared  by  Miss  Tall,  our 
Supervisor  of  Grammar  Grades,  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education: 

What  Supervision  in  Baltimore  County  Has  Aimed  to  Do 

1.  To  improve  the  methods  of  presenting  subject-matter  to  the  pupils. 

2.  To  teach  both  teachers  and  pupils  how  to  study. 

The  problem  of  how  to  study  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
in  the  focus  of  attention  in  school  work  today.  Not  only  must  pupils 
in  the  elementary  schools  learn  how  to  use  the  index,  table  of  contents, 
footnotes,  and  marginal  notes  in  textbooks,  but  they  must  also  be  able 
to  do  independent  work  in  selecting  and  arranging  related  facts  and  facts 
that  are  most  worth  while,  when  answering  a  lesson  problem  that  is  put 
to  them. 

In  Baltimore  Coimty  whenever  a  teacher,  particularly  interested  in 
any  subject,  makes  a  good  outline  for  the  topics  in  that  subject,  this  out- 
line is  mimeographed  and  a  copy  given  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  same  grade 
in  the  county.  These  outlines  are  discussed,  criticized,  the  references 
noted,  corrected,  and  used  as  a  basis  for  further  work. 

3.  To  provide  an  adequate  textbook  equipment. 

We  have  tried  to  put  the  best  books,  not  only  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers,  but  also  into  the  hands  of  the  children.  We  have  had  the 
liberal  support  of  the  School  Board  in  this,  and  though  we  could  not  give 
an  adequate  textbook  equipment  to  all  schools  during  the  first  year  that 
the  course  of  study  was  in  operation,  it  was  decided  to  give  the  two-room 
rural  schools  a  complete  equipment.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious; 
seatwork  is  the  most  difficult  problem  the  rural  teacher  has  to  meet; 
her  textbook  equipment  should,  therefore,  be  of  the  best.  The  one-room 
rural  school  did  not  received  the  same  attention  that  year  because,  unfor- 
timately,  the  teaching  population  of  the  one-room  rural  school  is  not  as 
static  as  that  of  the  two-room  rural  school;  but  in  these  schools,  and  in 
the  large  schools  where  the  expense  is  necessarily  large  because  of  the 
nimibers  of  pupils,  the  improving  of  the  textbook  equipment  is  steadily 
going  on. 
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4.  To  make  a  tentative  course  of  study  that  presents  enough  difficulties 
to  keep  the  brightest  teacher  alert  m  her  work,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
does  not  discourage  the  weakest  teacher. 

5.  To  adjust  the  teaching  force  to  this  course  of  study  by  showing  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year  that  the  course  is  based  upon  sound  principles 
and  upon  children's  interests,  powers,  and  development. 

6.  To  use  the  strength  of  the  teaching  force  as  it  develops  to  improve  this 
course  of  study,  so  that  the  course  will  finally  be  one  made  by  the  teachers, 
not  one  imposed  upon  them. 

The  course  of  study,  in  its  present  form,  has  been  in  use  four  years. 
The  primary-grade  section  shows  a  revision  of  the  course  made  seven 
years  ago.  The  grammar-grade  section,  organized  four  years  ago,  will 
be  revised  this  year,  and  committees  of  teachers  will  bring  their  classroom 
experiences  to  bear  on  this  revision. 

7.  Through  the  intelligent  working-out  of  the  course  of  study  with  its  mini- 
mum and  maximum  requirements,  to  make  work  in  the  grades  show  a 
definite  sequence.  This  means  evaluation  of  the  topics  in  each  subject, 
and  of  the  texts  for  that  subject,  for  each  grade. 

The  advantages  of  this  should  be  felt  in  the  grading  of  pupils  and  in 
the  transferring  of  pupils  from  one  section  to  another. 

At  the  group  meetings  for  the  first  year  only  two  topics  were  assigned 
for  discussion — history  and  reading.  Naturally  in  the  general  conunents 
that  came  up  all  the  subjects  were  touched,  but  we  worked  with  concen- 
trated attention  only  upon  the  two  assigned.  The  next  year  one  more 
topic  was  added  to  these  two,  and  the  three  discussed.  The  hygiene  of 
the  daily  program  was  studied  by  committees  of  teachers  from  the  various 
groups,  and  their  conclusions  were  formulated  in  a  report  that  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  each  teacher  together  with  a  suggested  daily  schedule 
to  be  tried  for  one  year. 

8.  To  form  a  bond  for  unifying  the  county;  to  harmonize  (a)  pupils  and 
teachers,  {h)  teachers  and  principals,  {c)  teachers  and  superintendent, 
{d)  school  and  community. 

9.  To  study  the  teachers  intelligently  as  individuals;  to  encourage  and  use 
strong  teachers;  to  encourage  and  help  the  weak  ones  to  grow  strong. 

After  all  this  is  the  crux  of  supervision — to  understand  the  teachers 
spiritually,  physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  socially,  to  be  able  to  put 
one's  self  in  the  teacher's  place,  to  work  forward  from  the  teacher's  point 
of  view — this  is  the  most  vital  task  of  the  supervisor.  Isolation  means 
retardation  not  only  to  a  teacher,  but  to  every  individual  trying  to  do 
the  work  of  life.  Co-operation  levels  barriers,  fosters  sjmipathy,  and  makes 
it  possible  to  strengthen  the  work  by  using  the  talents  of  the  teaching 
force.  We  use  our  strong  teachers  to  give  observation  lessons;  for  art 
instruction  with  the  groups;  for  music  with  the  groups;  for  making 
outlines  for  other  teachers;  for  organizing  patrons'  clubs;  and  for  tr3dng 
out  experiments  which  later  are  to  be  presented  to  the  group. 
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10.  To  prove  to  the  teaching  force  that  all  members  of  the  group  must  look 
at  the  work  sanely,  with  due  regard  for  health,  and  also  with  business 
insight — salaries  must  be  earned,  and  in  a  profession  as  in  a  business  there 
should  be  value  received. 

A  teacher  must  look  her  own  motivation  for  entering  the  profession 
fairly  and  squarely  in  the  face.  When  it  comes  to  pass  that  she  under- 
stands her  motive  for  entering  this  field  of  work,  and  her  motive  for  con- 
tinuing in  the  work,  then  and  then  only  will  she  know  not  only  her  strength 
and  weakness,  but  also  the  combined  strength  and  weakness  which  deter- 
mines the  character  of  the  school  as  a  civic  institution. 

11.  So  to  develop  the  work  that  the  teachers  as  a  body  may  realize  that  there 
is  always  opportunity  for  improvement.  Since  the  laboratory  in  which 
we  work  contains  the  individual  souls  and  minds  of  children,  a  permanent 
chance  is  given  to  every  teacher  to  grow.  No  one  should  be  satisfied, 
yet,  withal,  there  must  be  optimism, 

12.  To  develop  initiative  in  teachers  and  through  them  to  develop  initiative 
in  the  pupils. 

The  world  needs  leaders  of  men.  The  mass  must  be  educated  so  that 
out  of  it  may  spring  leaders. 

13.  To  bring  the  public  in  touch,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  community  has  unmet  school  needs.  The  school  must  learn  of 
these.  The  school  has  needs  unmet  by  the  community;  the  community 
must  learn  of  these.  The  closer  the  school  and  community  work  together, 
the  better  will  the  teacher's  real  value  be  understood  and  appreciated 
(not  only  in  sentiment,  but  in  dollars  and  cents)  and  the  better  will  the 
community  realize  that  the  "Community  is  the  School." 

The  accomplishment  of  these  aims  has  been  attempted  by  means  of 
the  following  projects: 

a)  The  Teachers'  Annual  Institute  of  two  weeks  on  the  summer- 
school  plan. 

b)  The  course  of  study. 

c)  Monthly  group  meetings. 

d)  Individual  conferences. 

e)  Visits  to  schools. 

/)   Teaching  lessons  for  teachers. 

g)  Observation  lessons  taught  by  a  teacher  in  the  classroom,  followed 

by  critiques  conducted  by  the  supervisor. 
h)  Observation  lessons  at  group  meetings,  the  class  taught  by  the 

supervisor  with  discussion  following  the  work. 
i)   A  music  festival. 
j)   Three  annual  flower  festivals. 
k)  Community  spelling  matches. 
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I)   Community  arithmetic  tests. 
m)  Office  equipment. 
n)  Telephones. 
6)  Patrons'  Meetings. 

p)  A  monthly  requisition  of  specimens  of  grade  work  (not  show 
work)  brought  into  the  office  from  all  the  schools.^ 

CONCLUSION 

This  is  what  grade  supervision  has  aimed  to  do.  As  you  read  you  will 
ask  the  question,  Has  it  been  accomplished?  Yes  and  no.  Accomplished 
in  so  far  as  ideals  of  work  once  formulated  and  steadily  worked  toward  are 
making  their  influence  felt.  No,  in  the  fact  that  fortimately  we  shall  never 
"arrive"  in  education.  As  soon  as  the  teaching  body  co-operates  in  one  thing 
the  horizon  is  broadened  and  we  push  forward  to  better  things.  So  we  are 
working  together — teachers,  supervisors,  superintendents,  school  board,  and 
community.  With  such  co-operative  forces,  though  growth  may  be  slow, 
growth  must  also  be  sure. 

'  This  work  of  the  pupils  is  classified  under  subject  heads  and  placed  in  boxes 
which  are  kept  in  the  office  and  which  are  free  to  all  teachers  to  look  over  when  they 
please.  Such  a  collection  of  work  forms  the  basis  for  comparison  of  the  work  of  one 
school  with  another,  for  help  with  beginning  teachers,  for  incentives  for  pupils  (many 
teachers  sending  in  requests  for  a  package  of  work  so  that  their  pupils  may  see  what 
pupils  in  other  schools  are  doing)  and  the  comments  and  criticisms  that  result  from  the 
interchange  of  ideas  must  eventually  unify  the  work.  We  have  labored  unceasingly 
to  have  the  teaching  body  understand  that  the  same  results  cannot  be  effected  in  all 
schools;  when  this  is  finally  understood  teachers  will  be  more  willing  to  stand  by  the 
educative  process  as  a  means  to  an  end — that  end  being  the  development  of  the  special 
individuals  imder  their  care  without  regard  to  uniformity  of  work,  but  with  full 
regard  to  the  individuality  and  development  of  the  child. 
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